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Ir can be taken for granted that New York is to have a uniform 
fire insurance policy. A bill providing for its adoption passed both 
houses of the legislature, and is now in the hands of the Governor 
awaiting his signature. As the underwriters favor such a bill, and 
as they are to have a voice in its preparation, it will unquestionably 
be a good thing for the business. Several States already have 
uniform policies, and they have been found to work advantageously 
as a rule, and we presume an effort will be made to make the New 
York policy conform to those of the other States. A uniform policy 
will do away with one complaint that is so generally made against 
the brokers, to the effect that they sit up nights to study how they 
can get the best of the companies by introducing special clauses ex- 
empting their customers from responsibility and increasing that of 
the companies. When the policies all read alike, companies and 
brokers will be placed on an equality as to this phase of their 
business. 





A FIRE involving a $1,000,000 loss occurred at Chicago 
last week. It broke out in a six-story building which was occu- 
pied almost exclusively by printers, book-binders and lithographers. 
It was filled with combustible material from cellar to garret. The 
heat generated was so intense that it broke every pane of glass in 
the front of the Hotel Brunswick on the opposite side of the street, 
alarming the guests of the house to such an extent that they fled 
from the hotel. The fire orginated in the engine-room, but just 
how it is not explained. It immediately ran up the elevator shafts 
and spread throughout the entire building almost instantly. Every 
floor was filled with heavy machinery, the top floor alone con- 
taining twenty-five Gordon presses. Some of the lithographic and 
stereotype plates were stored in the basement and may be saved. 
Printing houses and establishments of the kind which were destroyed 
are rated by insurance companies as specially hazardous, some of 
the more conservative companies refusing to insure them at any 
price, while all the others charge very high rates. Quite a nest of 
underground companies were on this risk. It is but a short time 
since the rates in this city were raised very materially, mainly on 
account of the disastrous fire that occured in the establishment of 
Major, Knapp & Co., lithographers and printers. 





Our Richmond correspondent having stated in a recent letter 
that a broker had offered to place the State University risk at less 
than tariff rates, naming four Philadelphia companies whose policies 
he could obtain, the officers of two of those companies wrote us 
indignantly denying that they had made any such offer. Our cor- 
tespondent explains this week that he did not assert that they were 





cognizant of the use made of their names by the broker, but asserts 
that he is reliably informed that they were so used. This is not a 
new trick of brokers by any means; instances occur in this city 
every day where brokers offer to obtain policies from companies 
with which they have no understanding whatever, and trust to luck — 
to get the policies if they get the order to place the insurance. If 
they cannot obtain the policies promised, they rely upon their per- 
suasive faculties to induce their customers to accept such policies 
as they can obtain in other companies. This is probably the way 
the business of the Virginia University was bid for. Underwriters 
in that State will be glad to learn that Philadelphia companies not 
authorized to do business there are not cutting the tariff rates, but 
are inclined to sustain the others in their efforts to make the busi- 
ness profitable. 





HERMAN UDEzzkI, a Polish Hebrew, who keeps a dry-goods 
store at No. 245 First street, Hoboken, was convicted in the Gen- 
eral Sessions Court at Jersey City, on Tuesday of last week, of set-— 
ting fire to his stock with the intenton of defrauding the Mechanics 
Insurance Company of Brooklyn. Udezzki took the store on January 
5, at a rental of $5 a month, and stocked it with cheap dry goods. He 
insured the stock in the Mechanics Company for $1200. Whena 
fire occurred on March 6, the fire department responded so quickly 
that the flames were extinguished before any serious damage had 
been done. A strong odor of kerosene oil pervaded the premises 
and the goods were found to be saturated with oil. It was alleged 
that Udezzki had been burned out at No. 22 Mott street, where he 
kept a store under the name of Rosenbaum. It was also alleged 
that under names of Jacobs and Rosenburg he had kept stores at 
No. 42 Delancy street, New York, and No. 163 North Second 
street, Brooklyn, and fires had occurred in both of them. In this 
city there are a number of cheap dealers who make their money in 
precisely the way indicated. An inspector for an insurance com- 
pany, himself a veteran fireman, recently told us that he has a dozen 
or more of these fellows on his list, and whenever he finds one of 
them in a building insured by his company he orders all policies 
canceled at once. He mentioned several instances where he had 
done this and thereby saved his company from losses, fires invari- 
ably occurring within thirty days after these professional incendiar- 
ies got into the building. 





AN editor in the interior of the State having assailed the reputa- 
tion of one of the members of the late legislature, he was sued for 
libel. On the trial last week several members of that body testified 
that there was a formidable lobby hanging around the capital a 
year ago, seeking to induce members to vote against the cheap gas 
bill, and also both for and against the resolution for the appoint- 
ment of the tontine insurance investigating committee, that made 
such a ridiculous exhibition of itself last year. It was unfortunate 
for the reputation of the legislature that the lobby did not succeed 
in preventing the appointment of that committee, for its investiga- 
ticn was farcical in the extreme, and its object too clearly appar- 
ent. It was evident from the moment the resolution was intro- 
duced that it had no good purpose in view, and it is not surprising 
that it was backed by the lobby in which it originated, or that it 
was opposed by every true friend of life insurance. But it passed, 
and the result was most discreditable to the legislature and only 
served to strengthen the companies. While these witnesses testify 
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that there was a tontine lobby, none of them even insinuate that 
the companies offered money to any member for his vote, although 
they convey the inference that there were members who were open 
for bids. One member of the last legislature gives as a reason why 
there was so little insurance legislation this last winter, the fact that 
the tontine investigation was such a scandalous affair that legis- 
lators were afraid to “tackle” the insurance interest so soon again. 
Senator Coggeshall was the only member who introduced any in- 
surance measure that looked like a strike, and that was directed 
against the Equitable Life, but failed to pass. The legislature at 
its recent session was comparatively harmless, so far as insurance 
interests were concerned. 





Comment has been made lately on the fact that the Lloyds of 
London was writing large lines of insurance in this country. The 
printed list of insurance on the property recently destroyed by a 
big fire in Chicago, shows that the Lloyds had over $80,000 at 
risk on the buildings and their contents that were destroyed or 
damaged. This is a goodly lump to jeopard by a single exposure, 
but the Lloyds can stand it, as the individual underwriters who 
guarantee the policies are all men of wealth, who speculate in in- 
surance as they might in railroad or mining stocks. Lloyds is not 
a company or an association, but simply a number of individuals 
who guarantee so much of a risk as they choose, and are individu- 
ally liable for the amount so taken; and not being a chartered com- 
pany, but doing business as individuals, it is a nice question 
whether our State laws are violated when they write insurance in 
this country. They do not comply with the laws by making de- 
posits, they have no statements or reports that they can file, and 
present no opportunity for examination or supervision. How an 
insurance official could get at them to compel a compliance with 
the law is a problem. Suppose these individual underwriters 
should repudiate their $80,000 Chicago contracts, how would the 
insured proceed to collect under them? They have nothing in 
this country on which an attachment could be laid, no agents on 
whom legal papers could be served—nothing, in fact, upon which 
the law could lay its hands. Claimants would have to go to Lon- 
don to prosecute, and what standing would they have in English 
courts attempting to enforce a contract the legality of which was 
questionable? The practice of the Lloyds, we understand, is to 
follow the lead of the English companies authorized to do business 
here, both in writing upon risks and in paying claims ; but each in- 
dividual signing the policy has the reserved right to refuse payment 
if he chooses. So long as they pay all claims, the Lloyds policies 
are good; but if they should get into a repudiating mood, it would 
be difficult to enforce claims. 








FIRE RISKS AND INSPECTIONS. 


bee advantage of thorough and intelligent inspection of fire 
risks by trained, practical inspectors is beginning to be appre- 
ciated by fire underwriters. Formerly they were in the habit of 
saying that the character of the risk was of no importance to them 
provided the premium was adequate, but in later days, when com- 
petition has made it almost impossible to get adequate rates on any 
class of risks, underwriters are beginning to prefer quality to quan- 
tity of business, and to adopt measures to secure a reduction of 








the fire hazards. The New England mill mutuals led off jn this 
work, causing every risk offered them to be carefully inspected and 
the hazards reduced to a minimum before granting insurance upon 
the property. So, too, the Mutual Fire of this city owes whatever 
success it has achieved to the fact that it has followed the practice 
of the New England mutuals, causing all its risks to be inspected 
and protected against fire as far as practicable. This company’s 
operations have been in defiance of the theory and practice of fire 
underwriting as understood by the stock companies generally— 
writing in amounts upon single risks that would appall even the least 


conservative manager of a stock company. It has evidently gone . 


upon the theory that one cannot have too much of a good thing 
, 


and that when a risk has been improved according to their ideas, . 
and thus made comparatively fireproof, it is policy to hold on to all 


the premiums that can be squeezed out of it. While stock com- 
panies hesitate and quibble over writing $2500 or $5000 on a risk,. 
the Mutual steps in and writes, on risks it approves, $20,000, 


$30,000 or even $50,000. Its operations have been regarded as. 


experimental, and the transactions watched with eager interest. 
That they have been satisfactory to those pecuniarily interested in, 
them is shown by the fact that persons who have been on the “in.. 
side” are now seeking to organize another company on the same: 
basis. Now comes the Phenix of Brooklyn, one of the most pro- 
gressive of the stock companies, and announces that it is prepared} 
to write large lines on approved risks, the same as the Mutual 
That it proposes to adopt, also, the methods of inspection pursued! 
by that company, is indicated by the fact that it has arranged with 
its chief inspector of risks, Dr. Benjamin Durham, to take charge: 
of its inspection department. In New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and some other large cities, the underwriters. have per- 
fected organizations for conducting inspections of risks, and they 
report that vast improvements have been, made in the fire hazards 
by the propertyowners who preferred’ not to, have their property 
burned. This new departure of the Phenix is an indication that 
underwriters are beginning to believe that the prevention of fires is 
more profitable than the payment of losses. In short, with con- 
stantly increasing fire losses, and a tendency to cut rates at every 
favorable opportunity, it becomes a matter of necessity that under- 
writers should seek to reduce the fire hazards—a $50,000 risk that 
does not burn is a better one for a company than a $5000 risk 
that does burn. 

During the past few years there have appeared in THE SpEc- 
TATOR many articles descriptive of special hazards and setting forth 
the means that should be employed to provide against them, Many 
of these articles were written by C. J, Hexamer, civil engineer, 
who has made a special study of fire hazards, while others were 
written by gentlemen who had a technical knowledge of the sub- 
jects upon which they wrote. The value of these papers has been 
acknowledged by many underwriters, who have ordered extra copies 
of them. The Chronicle, in its issue of last week, entered very 
fully upon the fire hazards of printing and lithographic establish- 
ments. Its editor addressed a series of questions to the more 
prominent printers in different cities as to what they regarded as 
the special hazards of printing establishments, and asking what 
suggestions they could make with a view to reducing them. 
The answers received occupy several pages of The Chronicle, 
and are important. Special interest attaches to this subject 
at the present time for the reason that two large fires of 
recent occurrence, involving heavy losses to the companies, were 
in buildings largely occupied by printers, lithographers and _book- 
binders. The answers to the queries propounded generally 
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repudiate the idea that printing offices are specially encaeeen 
state that the danger from fire in such establishments comes from 
the accumulation of waste paper, oily rags, etc., and the careless 
use of matches, cigars and pipes by employees. Each writer claims 
that there are no such hazards in the office over which he has con- 
trol. Few of them regard as dangerous the small quantity of ben- 
zine used in printing offices for removing ink from type, rollers, 
etc. If the accumulations of waste paper are gathered up every 
night and put in a place of safety, the writers think there would be 
little danger from fire in printing offices. In actual practice, how- 
ever, printing offices are not usually kept in a particularly cleanly 
condition. There is necessarily much waste paper around a press- 
room, and this is apt to be pretty well sprinkled with oil from the 
machinery ; employees are careless in the use of matches and ben- 
zine, and, generally speaking, the fire hazards are numerous and 
ever present. There are many exceptions to this rule—where the 
proprietors enforce care and thoughtfulness—and there would be 
many more if the insuring companies would give the prudent ones 
the benefit of their precautions. But they use no discrimination ; 
a printing establishment is, in their eyes, a hazard to be avoided, 
and no encouragement is given the proprietors to adopt measures 
of prevention, especially such as involve any expenditure of money. 
Recently in this city, after a severe fire in a printing house, a 
general advance was made in rates on this class of risks. It made 
no difference that some offices were protected by all the modern 
safeguards, or that their owners had spent much money to satisfy 
the underwriters, they were classified with the poorest, and, being 
on the list, had to pay the advance. This classification only in- 
cluded the printers within a certain district, or on certain streets, 
so that while the rate on an office in one block was materially 
advanced, that on the one ’round the corner was unmolested. 
Thus some of the very best houses were discriminated against and 
the poorer risks given an advantage over them. Such classification 
and lack of discrimination disgust insurers, and we know of several 
who dropped much of their insurance in the stock companies and 
took all they could get in the Mutual, which gives credit for pre- 
caution and care, and makes a rate that discriminates between 
good and bad risks. 

One writer to The Chronicle alludes to the moral hazard of 
printing offices. In our judgment sufficient importance is not 
given to this. In these days of many printing offices, the moral 
hazard is an important item to be considered. Too many men 
without capital are engaged in the business, Foremen of job 
offices are thrown in contact more or less with type founders and 
paper makers; these are looking for new customers constantly, and 
hold out inducements that tempt practical men to leave their em- 
ployment and set up as “boss printers.” They purchase their 
material on credit, run in debt for their paper, hoping by doing 
their own work and working at low prices, to get established. 
Having no capital, and finding little profit in business, the alterna- 
tive is presented to them of failing or selling out to the insurance 
companies. Printers of this kind not only introduce a moral haz- 
ard into their own business that cannot be ignored, but they foster 
a cut-throat competition among printers in general that is disas- 
trous. The job printing business has been so cut up in this city 
in this way that many substantial houses have been forced to 
abandon general work, and adapt their machinery to specialties, 
doing a particular kind of work at such rates that only those simi- 
larly equipped can compete with them. Whenever there is a de- 
Pression in any line of business, from whatever cause, the moral 
hazard is conceded to be greatly increased, and, from the cause 





we have stated, the printing business has been depressed generally 
for a number of years, and the hazard increased accordingly. We 
quote from The Chronicle the record of fires for two years in 
printing and lithographic establishments : 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


NE SE, CE cn. iaudagiunderebsséenncesseeee Abensanae 213 
Number burned, 1885........ ee ee eer 80 s000ees 184 

By WO ini 50 -ctnnenddnddebccissVnesacsssnbetbeseeees 397 
POON BHR, WER iicn eos os ceceesseceensccesceces hitcbeperee’ $663,230 
PT SEY NE acs bd knesioccc supe duebe seoses eaeaen need 1,583,843 

Total, two years .......... ¢abESWNGm 55060 te bed ens deueel $2,247,073 
I SU MIN Sad sos ccd avkens -a0sdaussccededesieeetens $434,325 
PNG I Tie i 555 0 ase 8k dexnBcciee ssccecnssvencsetus 974,977 

a IO IN ii 6s ho 0060 desd Windwsesievecesonded $1,409, 302 
Average property loss by each fire..........0.eccccceeeeeeeeees $5,660 
Average insurance loss by each fire..............seeeeees eeeecees 39550 


LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 





Number burned, 1884.......2..... cecsees (gubees dcusebnebeseesees 12 
See UG MN incns 0s ed cdvedevcesdecesduseseneeus teekaunce’ 14 
OE, CUD FE i6onnccnesinseshteenseucees eas eeececessoececs 26 
PEN GUN ves incteessnerseadwes. seeusesdeureaseen - - -$280,176 
Property loss, 1885.......... er eT TTT ert TTT re eees 344,805 
NE PN iso 6 os ca vedas en cedueesnscscssees ptteeeees $624,981 
Insurance loss, 1884............sseee0¢ cid eeeeenee ie enescand $249,364 
SN IE I ccs'cuckes Genes Suecedenenenvesssesseasace 228,805 
Detel, 200 POG. 6s osdsccscccscscces Sebeusessevenues + «+ +$478,169 
Average property loss by each fire... ......cceeeeeee ceceeeeces $24,039 
Average insurance loss by each fire........cec... cece ceeeecscees 18,391 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





RICHMOND, VA. 


The University of Virginia Again—Threatened Suit against an Outside Company— 
Suit Against the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, Bic, 


[FRom OuR Own CORRESPONDENT.] 


It was stated in this correspondence under date of the 15th inst., on 
what was believed, and is still believed, to be good authority, that a Phila- 
delphia broker had made a proposition to place at less than tariff rates 
the insurance on the University of Virginia buildings in certain named 
companies at Philadelphia. The American Fire and the Fire Association, 
in communications published in THe SpecTATor of the 27th instant, deny 
what never has been asserted in this correspondence, that they were 
parties to the said proposition. The president of the American says, 
‘*he not only declined it, but promptly notified a prominent agency firm in 
Richmond that an effort was being made to place it in this city (Philadel- 
phia) below tariff.” The manager of the Fire Insurance Association says 
if the risk had been offered to him he would have declined it at any rate. 
Since these gentlemen have thought disclaimers necessary, they will be 
gratified to know that Virginia underwriters gladly accept the same as evi- 
dence that at least their two influential companies, among the companies 
at Philadelphia, not authorized to do business in Virginia, may be counted 
as friends. Naturally enough our people have looked with apprehension 
toward Philadelphia ever since brokers and their companies of that city 
succeeded in breaking down the tariff rate on the Charlotteville woolen 
mills, 

In March last a portable sawmill belonging toa Mrs. Rawls and located 
near Suffolk, Va., was, through the instrumentality of a broker, insured 
in the Pelican of New Orleans, an ‘‘ outside” company, to the amount of 
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$1000. About eleven o’clock one night in the early part of this month 
the mill was destroyed by fire. The loss was adjusted by appraisement, 
and S. W. Rawls, husband of the assured, was arrested on the charge of 
incendiarism, but, after examination before a justice of the peace, was 
acquitted and discharged. It is said Rawls will now sue the Pelican 
for false imprisonment. The case if prosecuted wi!l prove interesting. 

Thomas A. P, Champlin, who for several years past has until recently 
been the general agent for the Southern States of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of New York, with headquarters in this city, on 
the 27th inst, instituted suit in the Circuit Court of Richmond against the 
said association, laying his damages at $100,000, As the declaration has 
not yet been filed in the case, the grounds on which the suit is based can 
not be specifically stated. Breach of contract with plaintiff is understood 
to be the principal allegation of the complaint. Suits for $100,000 dam- 
ages are every-day matters here. If we offer to pay our taxes in coupons 
of State bonds, and the tax man will not accept them, but insists upon 
currency and proceeds to make it by the usual process, we immediately 
sue him for $100,000, As yet, however, there have been no recoveries in 
these gorgeous suits. 

Virginia is a grand field for assessment life insurance companies. In 
the little town of Staunton there are three full-fledged and flourishing 
companies, and it is said they carry more money into the place than all 
its other industries besides. 

The month of May has been a good one for the fire companies with us, 
The whole losses in the State during the month will not amount to $25,000. 

RICHMOND, May 29. S. G. M. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE POWER OF INSURANCE. 
(To THE Ep1ToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Do not think that it is my intention to give you a detailed account of 
my wanderings and studies; now is it possible, in the few stray minutes 
one has in a journey, to write out (even if he could) erudite articles on 
scientific subjects? The most that is possible is to jot down a few 
snatches of history here and there and a few thoughts which have come. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the ‘out ensemb/e—as they would say on the stage— 
although not good, may not be uninteresting. 

Three great powers, real estate, personal property and power to perform 
work, represent the material wealth of modern society. Each one of these 
is a factor of the other, and with the fall of one the others are incapable to 
exist. It is the duty of every member of society to contribute his share in 
one or more of the departments, but not to the exclusion of the other, for 
without the combination of all these powers modern society becomes an 
illusionary dream. Morice Stroell has well said that work is the noblest 
purpose of mankind ; the product of work is the purest source of all 
wealth and all social life, Capital is recruited from work, money (consid- 
ered as personal property) and real estate. Honest labor is the root of all 
property, and in no well organized body politic can the axiom be ignored 
without having a demoralizing effect on the value of money and other 
estate. You ask why I make all these remarks? It is to show that our 
profession of underwriting is based on the highest principle of ethics, and 
that only when these principles are carried out to the letter that under- 
writing can be successful. 

Honesty and faith in the honesty of those with whom we deal are, and 
must always remain, the foundation stones of all honest struggle for 
material wealth. To secure the wealth obtained through honest labor is 
the object of our modern insurance system ; one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of modern political economy, the result of the happiest economic 
liberty and humanity ; the result of the proper appreciation of all men and 
their labors. 

The profession of honest underwriting has placed the three great pow- 
ers, real estate, personal estate and labor, ona firm basis. Without it, the 
progress of every branch of human labor would have been vastly slower 
than it has been ; without it, the history of civilization would not chronicle 
all those wonderful achievements of our century, to which every civilized 
nation points with pride. 

Insurance dealings must be those befitting free creatures, not slaves ; 
all absolute forced insurance must, in all ethical principles, be con- 


































































demned. Such institutions, introduced by some municipalities ang gov. 
ernments in Europe with good intentions, can but have the worst Possible 
effects on the coerced people, and what would otherwise to them bea 
blessing is looked upon as an act of tyranny. These coercive insurance 
systems I will describe in detail after I have carefully studied them, fo 
they, like many things which cannot be recommended, contain much 
which is novel and valuable. It has frequently been urged by European 
writers that the various forms and methods of insurance has the form of, 
and tends to, communism. I can only agree with Louis Schmidt, who 
says that insurance is the noblest and, I might add, the only legitimate 
form of communism, 

It may be of interest to know that the Romans had a form of insurance, 
as we find mention of the fact in some of the Roman laws. The assertion 
that the Phoenicians had a form of marine insurance seems to bea myth, 
as there is no historical proof of the fact. Of the history of insurance jp 
the various countries in Europe I shall write, when I describe the insyr. 
ance methods in those countries. In Germany we find traces of under. 
writing as early as the tenth century; and in 1182 the Jews who had been 
driven from France united to form an insurance system to cover their 
goods during transportation to their new homes, 

LonpDon, May 15. C, Joun HExAmen, 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Citizens Mutual Life Insurance Association. 


THE Citizens Mutual Life Insurance Association, located at New York, 
started business on the fourteenth day of April in the current year, under 
good business auspices. The association promises life and accident in. 
surance, and its plans have been carefully formulated and invite attention, 
While there are several forms of policies issued to meet popular demands, 
the Citizens Mutual is bending its energies to the transaction of insurance 
under its equity system, which embraces fixed payments by members at 
stated periods, such rates being guided by mortality tables. The equity 
system offers indemnity under a plan providing for the current cost of in. 
surance, and the premium payments are made yearly, half yearly and bi 
monthly. A moderate reserve is maintained, and the death fund, with 
accretions thereon over the amount necessary to pay current death claims, 
is deposited to the credit of the association with the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, or with the insurance departments of the various States 
which the company will enter. The literature distributed by the associa 
tion has been carefully and elegantly prepared, and both from a literary 
and typographical point of view surpasses any matter circulated by assess- 
ment companies. Under its equity system the association agrees to 
apportion the surplus at the close of every policy decennial period 
among surviving members. As an advantage of the system, new 
members can enter at any time without having to assume a por 
tion of the burden of mortality that increases with the association’s age. 
It is announced that all expenses essential to the conduct of the business 
of the life department and compensation to agents must be paid from 
the amounts received as admission fees and an allowance for annual dues 
of $3 per $1000 of insurance. The Citizens Mutual also issues accident 
certificates to its members. In order to accommodate those who prefer 
the assessment plan, it issues policies upon which premiums are 
payable by assessments at the time of a death, the cost of carrying which, 
aside from the membership fee and annual dues for expenses, accord 
with the death rate as experienced. The policies are free from restric 
tions and are incontestable after three years, and the surplus accumula 
tions are non-forfeitable after ten years. 

The Citizens Mutual guarantees that all money paid by members for 
the cost of insurance, as payments for the mortuary fund, will be placed to 
their proper credit and the expense department will be conducted sep- 
arately and distinctly from the mortuary department. The United Agency 
Company, backed by a capital of $20,000, has, for a percentage of 
the annual dues of $3 per $1000 insurance, undertaken the business 
agency of the company, and all expenses necessary for the conduct of 
the business on a business basis will be borne by this organization. 
Should the company deem it necessary, for the better management of 
the business, such additional capital as may be required will be furnished 
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t subscribers, and it is guaranteed that the assessments will 
d tothe payment of death claims and will not be infringed 


by the presen 
be held sacre 


n. 
ae officers of the Citizens Mutual are as follows: President, Levi M. 


Bates, late of Bates, Reed & Cooley; vice-president and general man- 
ager, H. I. Kimball, late of Atlanta, Ga.; second vice-president, Wil- 
liam J. Roome ; secretary and treasurer, Charles Bell ; assistant secretary, 
W. B. Covell; actuary, Dr. J. H. Durland; medical director, F. J. 
Bowles, M. D. ; counsel, L. C. Whiton ; superintendent of agencies, S. 
Huntington. 

Agents have been appointed in various parts of the State, and the offi- 
cers report that the business results thus far have exceeded their most 
sanguine expectations. It is barely a month since the company started, 
but applications are coming in rapidly. In afew months the Citizens 
Mutual expects to begin a general business in the various States. 





Fire Business Transacted in London in 1884. 


Tue following table shows the business transacted by fire offices in Lon- 
don in 1884, upon which figures the offices have been taxed £35 per 
million as the amount of their yearly contribution for the maintenance of 
the metropolitan fire brigade : 















Re sascs0e Peat See £79,207,031 PO a niccscesseenne - £3,668,852 
PRGOMIK...2cvcccescccce 72,608,119 Kent.........2++--000.- 3»342,950 
EMM acdc ccccccevecese 49. 580,554 Equitable..........+... 3) 1203 
County....++ eeeseeeess 48,372,004 BOR 2 cccccccccce cocees 2,387, 
N. British & Mercantile. 42,401,895 Royal Farmers & Gen'l.. pe Ago 
Liv. & Lond. & Globe.. 37,930,433 Caledonian ..... oe 1,750,000 
Royal.....--.eeeee ees 34,023,337 Yorkshire......... 1,512,910 
Royal Exchange .. 31,996,675 Scottish Provincial ..... 1,500,000 
Westminster eos 28,364,217 Church of England..... 1,476,622 
Imperial ........++-+++ 26,835,283 National of Ireland..... 1,000,000 
Commercial Union..... 26,323,461 S.Brit.& Nat.& Adelaide. 500,000 
UBION ...ccccsccccreces 22,661, Magdeburg ............ 499,925 
Alliance......-+.sseeees 22,586,553 London and County.... 405,000 
ROR sos ccdcccrccscocce 22,361,922 Emperor .....0 ssscccee 357,171 
Guardian ,.....---+.++. 21,551,439 Midland Counties...... 322,631 
LODGOR oc cccccscccccece 21,293,127 Co-operative ........... 171,5 
Hand-in-Hand.......... 16,844,000 Nat. Ins. of Toulouse... 58,802 
ee 15,742,600 Les Assurances Belge... 57.690 
Norwich Union........ 13,561,227 Patria Belg. of Brussels. 52,192 
General.....ccccccccees 11,932,177 Salop.csccocccscccccccs 46,450 
Law Union........---- 9,786,452 John Bull..........---- 38,064 
DOOR cscccccoccccecces 9,250,750 Shropshire & N.Wales.. 33,217 
London & Lancashire. . 8,057,010 Brighton and Sussex... . 25,710 
Lancashire. ........000 7,807,700 Hamburg-Bremen...... 21,750 
Fire Insurance.......... 7,802,450 Svea of Gothenburg.... 13,700 
Manchester............. 6,364,193 PT ere 12,200 
Scottish Union & Nat'l.. 6,361,480 Amicable ....-..-...... 8,790 
West of England....... 5,883,771 Essex and Suffolk...... 8,860 
City of London ........ 4,500,000 
es 3,837,056 siaicesses sees £743,959:243 
London and Provincial.. 3,785,000 








San Francisco’s Danger. 


SAN FRANcisco has been noted for large and destructive fires, notwith- 
Standing the fact that it has a large and very efficient fire department. 
The fact of its heavy losses is due to the methods of construction adopted 
in that city. The old city was of mushroom growth, and in the days of 
the gold excitement developed from a community living in tents and 
shanties to more pretentious but equally combustible and insecure build- 
ings. Many of these old flimsy structures still remain in the heart of the 
city, a menace and a peril to all surrounding property. But the buildings 
that have been erected in latter years do not conform to modern ideas of 
fireproof construction by any means, and the most disastrous fires that 
have occurred in buildings that are lacking entirely in fire walls and filled 
with inflammable material, are perforated from cellar to garret with un- 
Protected elevators and hatchways, and every convenience supplied for 
the spreading of flames. No fire department can compete successfully 
with fires originating in buildings of this kind. The flames spread so 
rapidly and the heat becomes so intense in the first few minutes that the 
firemen are unable to get near enough to fight it advantageously. All 
that is left for them to do is to protect adjoining property as far as pos- 
sible and prevent the flames from spreading. Even this is extremely 
difficult to do, because adjoining buildings are usually as combustible 
and dangerous as the one in which the flames are raging. A recent very 


destructive fire in that city has induced the newspapers to cry out against | 








not only the faulty construction but the insufficient manner in which the 
city is supplied with water. The Alta California, referring to the late 
fires, says: 

In the Crocker building a million of property was burned, and the loss 
is almost per! duplicated in the Bancroft fire. In each case there 
was pitiful loss of life, and it was noticed in both that the volume of water 
which the department was able to put upon the burning mass was utterly 
incapable of arresting the flames. There is someth‘ng wrong, and the 
subject calls for investigation. Firemen accustomed to such force in the 
stream delivered by a nozzle that it tears its way through walls, disjoints 
the framework and quenches everything before it, have been struck by 
the piddling weakness of the misty drizzle throwp by our machines on 
these great fires. We have personally watched thé work of ovr firemen 
on these occasions, They are venturous; where men can go, they go. 
As men should die, they die in the line of duty. But there is something 
the matter. We have noticed the pipeman, standing too close to totter- 
ing walls for safety, but standing there to give effect to the inefficient 
stream. We have seen him strain unconsciously on the hose as if to give 
to the delivery greater force, but it is like pushing on the lines to help 
the horse pull the wagon. Now, the best and bravest fire department in 
the world is useless unless its facilities. are ample. In lack of water it 
can't fight with its sweat and blood. In lack of pressure and force it may 
Strain at the hose in vain, for it is not fighting fire after the fashion of 
Gulliver. 

Chief Scannell has been fully alive for many years to the dangers which 
beset that city, and while he has the apparatus and force at command in 
as efficient condition as is possible to place it, he has still cried aloud for 
more apparatus, additional appliances and especially for improvements 
in the water supply. He has called attention to. the scarcity of hydrants, 
which compels his engines to play with long lines of hose, thus reducing 
their capacity for effective work, and also to the fact of an insufficient 
supply of hose. It is time that San Francisco awoke to a realizing sense , 
of its perils and took measures to prevent this great destruction of prop- 
erty that occurs in its midst annually. We see no criticism in any of the 
papers as to the work of the firemen, but, on the contrary, they are cred- 
ited with doing almost superhuman work and overcoming difficulties 
that would seem impossible except to thoroughly trained men. We hope 
that Chief Scannel will succeed in securing all that he demands from 
the hands of the city fathers, 





The Fire Hazard in Factories. 


WE have received from Wm. Paul Gerhard, civil engineer, a little 
pamphlet entitled: ‘‘ A Plea for Sanitation in Factories and Workshops.” 
The author shows how the health of workingmen and women is impaired 
by improper ventilation, lack of sunshine, accumulation of dirt and rub- 
bish, etc. Regarding the perils of fire, he says: 

All industrial buildings and workshops should be constructed with the 
greatest consideration of safety from fire. Every building where a large 
number of operatives are employed should be made as fire-resisting as 
possible, by adopting the so-called ‘‘ slow-burning” method of construc- 
tion, so ably advocated since a number of years by Edward Atkinson of 
Boston, and his zealous and efficient associates. Ample means should 
be devised and mnorere for ———- a conflagration before it has 
a chance to gain much headway. lf-acting fire alarms and automatic 
sprinklers are great aids in preventing loss of life and destruction of 
valuable property. Strong and safe staircases and exits should be ar- 
ranged in proper number and position, and in addition to these a sufficient 
number of fire escapes, not the usual objectionable iron ladders with 
vertical steps, but wide and strong external iron staircases, leading 
directly to outdoors from every large workroom on each floor of the 
building. 





Ignorant Use of Kerosene Oil. 
IN spite of the numerous warnings sent out daily, the careless and ignor- 
ant use of kerosene oil is constantly leading to the destruction of life. 
Two children of James Dawson, near Shelbyville, [nd., were burned in 
their beds a few days ago, and the whole family would have perished had 
it not been for a neighbor who, seeing the fire, aroused the inmates of the 
burning house. The fire was caused by the explosion of a kerosene 
lamp. The parents had undoubtedly gone to bed, leaving a lamp burn- 
ing with a low flame; gas generated faster than it was consumed, filled 
the reservoir of the lamp and, coming in contact with the flame, an ex- 
plosion was the result. A lamp is more dangerous when turned low than 
when too high, because of the generation of gas. Servants persist in 
starting their fires in the morning with kerosene, so as to get a quick fire 
to make up for their lying in bed too late. In doing so it is an easy 
matter for the flames to communicate with the vessel holding the oil, and 
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an explosion results, to the dicomfiture if not fatal burning of the servant. 
Nothing but an accident will break a servant of this trick, as we know 
from practical experience. We have lectured them often and long, but 
they persist in doing it, till now we look calmly on and await the coming 


of the catastrophe that we confidently expect will some day send the 








‘queen of the kitchen” to kingdom come, and our household goods ia 
company with her. Not even a balky horse is so perverse as an ignorant 
person in the matter of explosive oils. Petroleum serves many useful 
purposes, but it has also added fifty per cent to the fire hazards and losses 
of the country. 





Life Insurance in Tennessee. 
Tue Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee, James W. Thomas, has sent us the following corrected statement of the life insurance business transacted 


in that State last year: 












































Number Number Meike Number 
of Policies Amount in of Policies Amount Is- Cansad. of Policies Amount in as 
Name anv Location or ComMPaANy. in Force | Force December Issue sued During Du : in Force | Force December ee sear Losses 
December 31, 1884. During the Year. th Ven December 31, 1885. eceived. | Incurred, 
31, 1884. the Year. pune F 66. Sens. 

Etna Life, Hartford.......------ visdieessuves gor $1,483,882 42 $133,944 59 884 $1,489,182 $67,585 $59,513 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford........----.... 850 2,773,911 29 77,319 18 861 2,785,730 §2,952 Mas 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York..| 457 1,404,515 220 713.214 75 602 1,867,724 19,976 17,190 
Hartford Life and Annuity, Hartford.......... 588 1,822,000 103 276,000 73 618 1,889,000 25,306 27,000 
Manhattan, New York.......+.+++eeeeeeeeees 86 288,256 54 223,940 18 122 443,196 12,760 18,000 
Mutual, New York.....-......- eccesccscoces 506 1,725,278 92 299,570 41 557 1,830,348 58,724 24,723 
Mutual Benefit, Newark. ......---+00..ss000. 453 1,500,032 26 81,804 26 453 1,494,216 37,375 32,000 
New York Life, New York.........----+-.+5- | 419 770,869 55 244,000 48 426 857,734 2,348 27,369 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee........ | 235 716,834 3 9,388 9 229 7,294 6,823 5,745 
Provident Savings, New York..........s.se0+ I 10,000 I 71,000 I I ,000 612 cvannes 
Southern Mutual, Louisville...........+++++++ ar covcceee 19 39,000 29 en me 2,153 3,000 
Travelers Life, Hartford. ....----.seeeeeeeee: 42 138,073 13 42,000 8 47 156,573 49050 | <seam 
United States, New York....--.-...ssseeeee- 12 18,000 23 73,500 6 29 82,250 2,178 owwiee 
Union Mutual, Portland......... bcecaeanaese 3 5,840 16 44,010 I 18 49,488 416 soins 
Washington Life, New York............++00+ 6 12,100 I 1,000 I 6 12,100 485 °| ‘scam 
MM saatcdsscacudescnrescesveresvoes hi won 714 $2,330,189 roe 4,870 $13,734,835 $294,592 $258,975 











Safe Buildings. 


THE following letter was recently sent by John E, Whitney, surveyor for 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, to The American Architect : 


DEAR S1rs—I have read with much interest the notice and criticisms on 
the circulars recently sent out by the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which appeared in your issue of the 24th ult. 

I sincerely trust that this is only the first step toward bringing the views 
of architect and underwriter more nearly together as to what should con- 
stitute the best form of structure; or, in other words, how to get the great- 
est possible amount of practical utility out of a given expenditure of 
money, both for the owner of the building and the community at large. 

The circular entitled ‘*‘ Slowly Combustible Buildings” was somewhat 
hurriedly prepared, and with more careful study could, undoubtedly, be 
considerably improved if rewritten. Its primary object, when first issued, 
was to inform the community at large, and especially those about erec:ing 
new buildings, how they could, by adopting abetter form of construction, 
put up a building that should be practically fireproof without any very 
great increase in the expense of construction. It was an attempt to for- 
mulate the rules of “ Mill Construction,” now so universally insisted up- 
on by all our great New England mutual insurance companies, and to 
which, with their rigid quarterly inspections and the introduction of suit- 
able appliances for the extinguishment of fire, they attribute nearly the 
whole of their phenomenal success in keeping down the ratio of fire loss 
on property covered by them, as shown by the following table of statis- 
tics, viz: 





























| Ratio, Per Cent. 
Risks Premiums | Losses | 

Yaar. Wntten. | Received. | Paid. | ExPenses.| 7 learn. to 
Prems. | Prems. 

DIG sédiivess «++| $92,948,470 | $908,593 | ........ A Saar ies ia oer 
ee 178,581,474 | 1,639,062 | $280,248 | $145,614 17.0 8.8 
1880.........+++| 241,848,617 | 2,126,290 | 533,039 | 195,000 25.0 9.1 
1885---+.-+-00+- 406,869,636 | 3,494,907 | 502,071 256,655 14.3 7:3 





Could anything like this small ratio of loss on the miscellaneous mer- 
cantile and manufacturing property covered by our stock insurance com- 
panies be obtained, it would be a saving to the people of this country and 
Canada of considerably more than $50,000,000 annually. What higher in- 
centive can our architects, as a body, have than to strive to save a large 
portion of this needless annual waste and loss? Perhaps the best way to 
accomplish this result would be to have a free interchange of views with 
the underwriters, who are constantly giving this subject their most earnest 
attention. By this means, both architect and underwriter could become 








better informed on the principles which underlie their respective profes. 
sions, and each could then cordially labor to advance the interests of both, 
The rigid inspections and the appliances for the extinguishing of fire, 
made use of by the mill mutuals, can be introduced at any time; but a 
rapidly combustible building, once erected, can only be altered into a 
slowly combustible one at very great expense. 

Regarding the substantiality of the criticisms made on the circular en- 
titled ‘‘ Slowly Combustible Buildings,” I can only say that we already 
have nearly completed several large warehouses here in Boston, built in 
accordance with the instructions of this circular ; and I have yet to hear 
of architect or builder meeting with any difficulties while complying with 
their requirements. These warehouses also have another most excellent 
feature, adopted at our suggestion, although not referred to in the cir- 
cular ; and that is, the floors are placed at an incline of one-eighth of an 
inch to the foot, so that with proper iron scupper holes placed in the ex- 
ternal walls, all water thrown into a given story for the extinguishment of 
fire will quickly run out of the building without doing any possible dam- 
age by water to goods on the floors below. 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has always made an additional 
charge for height in excess of sixty feet, on buildings constructed in the 
usual manner, on account of the difficulty of forcing water above that 
height with the steam fire engines now in common use. It may be well 
worthy of the underwriters’ careful consideration, in view of the neatly 
fireproof construction of each story, independent of those above and 
below, whether this fact should not bea satisfactory reason for placing 
the limit of height on this class of buildings, without extra charge, at 
seventy or seventy-five feet, instead of sixty feet. 

I agree with the critic that a flooring of plank, ‘‘grooved and splined,” 
is equally as good as one ‘‘tongued and grooved,” and probably a trifle 
more economical in its construction. When I said ‘‘tongued and 
grooved,” I did not intend to exclude the ‘‘ grooved and splined ;” and 
it was an oversight on my part not to have included both in the circuiar. 

I do not think the criticisms cn the exclusion of sheathing and plaster- 
ing under floorings is quite so conclusive. If the owner wishes a neater 
finish, and does not mind the additional expense, we certainly shall not 
object to the wire lath and plaster, if properly put on, closely following 
the outlines of the timbers and floors ; but I endeavored to give instruc- 
tions for the erection of a building without any unnecessary increase in 
the expense of construction, and this insertion of sheathing or plastering 
would necessarily cause some increase for labor and material used. In 
place of the sheathing, a much simpler and more inexpensive way would 
be as follows, viz.: When the plank is run through the mill for grooving, 
a second knife can be placed on the moulder in such a way as to cuta 
second rabbit, three-eighths of an inch in depth and width at each of the 
lower corners of the plank ; and then, after the plank has been placed in 
position, a small half-round, three-quarter inch bead can be placed in 
these grooves, and secured in place by nailing to the plank on one side 
of the joint only; if the plank is wide, a centre bead can be run to give 
the plank more nearly the appearance of sheathing. 
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t mortar has ceased to be used for deafening purposes 
floorings of cotton and woolen mills, but it was not on ac- 
count of the dust arising from its disintegration, as it has been found per- 
fectly solid years after it was placed in position. The floors of many of 
our best buildings in the ‘*burnt district” of Boston are protected in 
this way, and I have yet to hear of a single instance where trouble of any 
kind has arisen from its use. ; 

Iron columns, if properly filled and backed with brick and mortar, a | 
answer very well for the support of exterior walls, although we muc 
prefer the plain brick wall. If the hollow iron columns used for interior 
support were cast in an upright position (as cannon are) we should ob- 
tain a much more reliable article than in the present method of horizontal 
casting ; as, in the latter method, the core is almost always more or less 
to one side of the centre, making the shell of the column thick on one 
side and thin on the other. Indeed, it is no uncommon thing for builders 
to find (when they take the trouble to test the iron columns they are about 
using) that, with a light hammer, they can break through the iron shell, 
on the thin side of the column for its whole length. It was undoubtedly 
a defective column of this kind that caused the Pemberton Mill disaster 
of some twenty-five years ago, when so many hundred operatives were 
killed, or maimed for life. With the giving way of one column, the 
others, one after another, received a greater strain than they could bear, 
and the whole came down a mass of ruin, A coating of wire lath and 
plaster would not prevent a similar disaster under similar circmstances. 
At the time of the fire in Colt’s armory at Hartford, some years ago, the 
floors were supported by iron columns ; and yet, while the heat and smoke 
from the fire were so trifling that men were at work in the room trying to 
extinguish the flames, the columns began to cripple and fall. Wooden 
columns would not have yielded in this way. If iron columns must be 
used to obtain the requisite strength, let them by all means be carefully 
inspected and properly protected with non-combustible and non-heat-con- 
ducting material. 

I think my critic is hardly fair in his statement that a five-story ware- 
house, having cross-beams twenty-two feet long and capable of sustaining 
a weight of 250 pounds to the square foot on each floor, would require 
wooden columns twelve inches square, with only twenty-eigtt inches in 
the clear between them on the two lower floors ; for he could, by doing 
what any sensible architect would do in such cases, substitute wooden 
columns twenty inches square, and have them ten feet apart on centres, 
and still obtain all needed strength in his supporting columns with ample 
room for passing between them. And these columns could be burned 
and charred until they were less than nine inches square, before they 
would give way under the superincumbent weight, consisting of 250 
pounds loading and twenty-five pounds of floor timbers and planking to 
each square foot of floor area, as shown by reliable tests of this kind of 
timbe at the Watertown arsenal. 

The underwriters stand ready to join hands with the architects, and do 
what they can to improve the fire-resisting qualities of buildings ; and, 
when convinced of their errors in any respect, to discard them, and accept 
sounder views from architects or any other reliable source. With this 
end in view they would welcome a free interchange of views, so that 
wherever improvement in this direction can be made, it may be adopted 
regardless of the source from whence it comes. 


I understand tha 


between the 





Alcoholism and Suicides. 
Tue Swiss Bundesrath has published very interesting data of the results 
of the inquiry on the misuse of alcoholic beverages. About thirty-five 
soldiers every year are discharged from the army as drunkards, that is, 
about one-hundredth of those becoming unfit for service. These men 
represent the choice of the manhood of the nation. Of the total popula- 
tion there died during the years 1877 to 1882, 1525, or per year, 254 per- 
Sons, directly in consequence of alcoholism. These figures, however, 
only express the most palpable cases in which alcohol could be stated as 
the direct cause of death, and they do, therefore, by far fail to state the 
number of persons who in consequence of its excessive use die every 
year. For approximately stating the number of this latter class, death 
certificates would be necessary similar to those of the city of Basle, in 
which is to be stated explicitly whether the deceased was a tippler or not, 
and if so, to what degree. 

Many sutcides are plainly due to alcoholic poisoning, and the Bundes- 
rath says very truthfully ; Where suicide was not prompted in consequence 
of mental or corporeal suffering, and occurs suddenly without palliation, 
it is so often the result of inebriety that it may be regarded as a symptom 
of the latter. It is a deplorable fact that Switzerland belongs to those 
countries in which the number of suicides are greatest. Her suicides are 
exceeded only in Denmark and in Saxony. The consumers of alcohol, to 
a high percentage, fill the lunatic asylums and houses of correction. Of 
7362 inmates in the fourteen Swiss asylums inthe years 1877 to 1881, 
there were not less than 932 tipplers (825 men and 98 women). The 
Statistics of criminals offers similar results. Of 2550 criminals (2173 males, 
387 females,) there were 1030 (941 men and 89 woman) consumers of alco- 
holic beverages. The eight corrective asylums for youthful criminals 














contain an element one-half of whom are descended from parents who 
were drunkards, 

This array of figures should most certainly be an. iftcentive to right 
minded citizens to suppress this evil. 





Insurance on the Burned Printing Establishments at Chicago. 


THE following is a corrected list of insurance on the property burned !ast 
week at Nos. 315 to 321 Wabash avenue, Chicago, as furnished by the 




















Chicago fire insurance patrol: *% 
BUILDING. 
Commercial Union.....-.-...... $5,000 | Merchants, Newark.............. $5,000 
Union, Philadelphia.............. 5,000 | Westchester..........ssseeeee-es 2,500 
American, Pennsylvania...... ... 5,000} Washington, Boston............. 2,500 
Providence-Washington.......... a ee ee 2,500 
New York Alliance.............. 2,500 | Altna .....---2-..00% Seeeecccese + 2,500 
Pennsylvania Fire..........-----. 2,500} Delaware Mutual................ 2,500 
Liverpool and London and Globe. 2,500} Orient........--+-+-.:-++eseeeees 1,500 
American, New Jersey.........++ 2,500 | Royal. ..scossececceserecece esses 1,500 
Mercantile... .ccccccscesspeccces 1,000 | Fire Insurance Association....... 1,250 
Insurance Company of N. A...... 1,500 | London and Lancashire.......... 1,500 
Mercantile, Cleveland........ ... 1,250 | Fire Association .......---..eeee0 5,000 
Northwestern National ....... ‘+. 5,000] Connecticut.......::....0e0e... 2,500 
SERGE. 5c ccccesvccovescesceses 2,500 | Boston Underwriters............. 2,500 
Williamsburgh City.............. 2,500 | Phoenix, Hartford................ 2,500 
Lancashite......ccccccccsccceces 2,500 
British America..........ssese00s ee Serre ve ae ee $84,500 
BELFORD CLARKE & Co., PUBLISHERS. 
Fire Insurance Association....... $2,500 | Scottish Union and National. .... $2,500 
New York Underwriters.......... 2,500 | AMAZON....... .ccescccscccecces 2,500 
Germania, New York............ 2,500 | Firemens, Baltifiore........... ‘++ 2,500 
Firemens, Newark..........-...- 2.500 | Exchange, New York............. 2,500 
North British.........------.++-- 2,500 | Phenix, Brooklyn............---- 2,500 
Boston Underwriters............. 2,500 | German-American..........+.+++ 2,500 
Peoples, New Hampshire........ 2,000] Lancashire.........sessseeeeees + 2,000 
RNOES TMM. . ccecscocccsscosces 2,500 | Granite State..........csssecces + 2,0fi0 
Mercantile, Boston.............. 1,500 | Mercantile, Cleveland............ 1,500 
New Orleans Ins. Association.... 1,500 | Clinton....--....pss0e+seseeeeee00 1,500 
INS 40.0 cosprscncsevevescese 5,900 | ROVE.» 05. ccccccccccevessccccess 1,500 
Insurance Company of N.A..... 1,500 | London and Lancashire.......... 1,500 
Rochester German..........----- Ne) eee 1,500 
American, Boston... ...........++ SN 1 Ce escescacccceseccesce 1,000 
Sun, California ..... gone ceoseeens 1,000 | German, Pittsburgh.............. 1,000 
BEES sveccvccevssseceeues 2,000 | Sereay CUY... . ccossccsccecccccees 1,000 
Glens Falls ........ ndswenetenes £OSD | MERINB. ow cc ccvecvecvendecdcsecs 1,000 
Boylston. ......0..+.ecee ccccce 1,000 | London Assurance..............+ 1,000 
Washington, Cincinnati.......... 1,000 | Star. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccece 500 
Securitas, Antwerp......... . +++ 5,000 | Les Assurance Belge............. 2,500 
National, England........---.... 2,500 | Serva, Guttenberg......... seeeee 2,500 
Marchester, England............ 2,500 | Knoxville, Tennessee............ 2,000 
American, Philadeiphia.......... 2,000 | Manufacturers and Merchants.... 1,500 
Howard, New York.............. 1,000 | Vanderbilt Mutual, Memphis .... 1,000 
On furniture and fixtures : 
500645 snsebss ound ensdses bbw eeeskenssesqueenebedsy sbrentanedes e+ eip2,000 
TU. cccvtpecs Sedidebsameenghensabeneeseriedinkuddeticausdoaee $91,500 
DONOHUE & HENBERRY, BOOKBINDERS. 
Mchy. Stock. Mchy. Stock. 
Fire Marine, Wheeling..... $333 $167 | Commercial,*California. w--$2,000 $1,000 
Mobile Mutual, Mobile.... 1,000 500} City of London............ 1,333 667 
Reliance Mut., Dubuque .. 1,000 500/ Lion........--+2......e00- 1,333 667 
Miami Valley, Cinn ....... ee i See eee 1,333 667 
Globe, Cincinnati.......... Z.GO0 cece | VIEGIMR. 2c ccoccccsceccees 1,333 667 
Commercial, Cincinnati.... 2,000 .... | Niagara............. seeees 1,333 667 
Western, Cincinnati ...... 1,000 .... | California.......... seeccee 75° 46750 
Merch. and Manf., Cinn... 1,000 .... | Montauk............+--+.- 750 750 
Knoxville, Tenn........... 1,500 500/ Detroit.............. seeees I,000 500 
Mutual, Philadelphia...... 1,000 500/ Union, California.......... 1,000 500 
Mt. Holly, Mt. Holiy, N.J. 1,500 .... | Boylston........----....0. 1,000 500 
Factor, Memphis, Tenn.... 1,500 .... | Pennsylvania Fire.......... 1,000 500 
Alexandria, Virginia....... 1,500 . Reading, Pa......ccccceses 500 
Home Mut., Nash., Tenn .. 1, Re Eee 500 
East Tennessee.........-.. 1,000 ....| London Assurance 500 
Mountain City,Chattanooga 1,000 .... | Citizens, St. Louis......... 500 
Security, Davenport, Iowa. 1,000 500| Western, Pittsburgh 500 
Rome, Rome, Ga.......... 1,000 500| Niagara............ssseee0 500 
Lovisville Germania........ 1,000 ©500/ Enterprise .......... 500 
Home, New Orleans....... 1,000 500/ Buffalo German...... 500 
Western, San Francisco... 1,500 ....| Prescott........... 500 
Capital City, Montgomery. 667 333] Security........... 500 
Underwriters, Wheeling... 667 333] Firemans Fund...... 500 
Mutual, Philadelphia...... 667 State, Pennsylvania 500 500 
a i Home.......... 1,333 a rae 500 500 
Patria Belgia, Brussels..... 3,233 1,617] Firemens, Dayton.......... 667 333 
Lloyds Fire Policy, London. 33,627 —— Rutgers, New York... - 67 333 
Hague F. & M., Rotterdam 1,667 United Firemens..... - 667 333 
Les Ass'ce Belge, Brussels. 1,213 1,223 | Springfield...... ese 666 333 
Dutch Underwriters, Amst. 4,042 2,021| Lumbermens...... ++» 667 333 
SOTIMMAAAE..... so scccrcocses 1,500 1,500] Enterprise ................ 667-333 
Commercial Union........ 1,500 _— Merchan’s, New York...... 667-333 
Citizens, New York........ 1,667 33 | Firemans Fund............ 667 333 
Eis aticcesecosvedees 1,667 833] Milwaukee Mechanics ..... 833 417 
ommercial Fire.......... 1,000 1,000} Concordia............ éase0 417 
Union, California ......... 1,000 1,000 Citizens, Cincinnati........ 833 417 
On boiler and engine : 
Passi, CAREER. oc ccsvccesvescscousesecss eercccccccssocccecee Sccceweves 2,500 
Total recccccccccccccvccccccccccccscccetccccccccccccss cccecccccces cH l5:447 
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Lloyds Fire, London $30,000 | Mercantile, Ala............ cosss SED 
Citizens, Alabama........ .. 2,500 | Birmingham, Ala 1,500 
Alabama, Mobile....... +» 2,500| Western Home, Sioux City 1,250 
Les Assurance Belge, Brussels.. 2,500 | Louisiana, New Orleans... 1,000 
Hope, New Orleans............ 2,500 | German, Quincy........ +. 1,000 
National, Salina, Kan 1,500 | Sun, London.......... - 400 
German-American, Pittsburgh... 1,500 Liverpool and London and Glob 500 
Home Mutual, Nashville........ 1,500 | City of London........++++++0++ 250 
Knoxville, Tenn.............--- 1,500 | - 
Commercial, Mostgomery, Ala.. 1,500 WO bo ocansescnsoeecseve $56,400 
Washington, Mobile, Ala....... 1,500 
BADLY DAMAGED. INSURANCE IN FAVOR OF FAIRBANKS, PALMER & Co. 
WR onde cnsccsdcsotucccnsed $1,500 PGS PUBES ccc cceccvessicds 500 
WOE cccrtssousceusceseeseses 500 | German, Freeport..........++++++ 1,500 
IN FAVOR OF PEOPLE'S PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
H. and B.......... Uieideaies aude $1,500 | EMTS oi occ sess vccsensd $1,000 
Firemans Fund..............+-+-- 500 
IN FAVOR OF WARNER, BEERS & Co. 
Transatlantic ........eeeeeeeee0s $1,000 | Mechanics and Traders........++ $1,000 
CHAPMAN Bros. 
BINS iigbiscccsraeivdlderesseasbonsriressis easiitieaeeaueesuond $1,000 
Dr. A. P. GRAVES. 
PE So cccicacidncsssenscctces $500 | Merchants, New York......-..++5- $500 
J. P. CADMAN. 
Sun, London......... SERN Me or eitende kien eiveaasee rere re. $600 
J. J. WEST. 
RP Awceviaccisce pidveteetecndes SppacUseeeeds vosisl chore psbarvadeatend $1,000 
Geo. F. CRAM, MAps, ETc. 
Peoples, New York..... Reowaese os $1,500 | Mechanics, Philadelphia: ........ $1,000 
Germania, New Orleans. - 2,000 | Citizens, Pittsburgh..........---+ 500 
Home Mutual.......... -- 1,500] Manufacturers and Builders...... 500 
New Hampshire......... coos O00 
S. A. MAXWELL & Co. 

Norwich Union.........---++..+. $2, 500 | Sterling.........5 Mesvenswoaecsen $2,500 

OR sce vvcvceonvesssscsccsoscede 2,500 

Other occupants no insurance. 
Total insurance (building)...... $84,500 | Total insurance (contents). .....$341,447 

iba teduecersussasasioecwsternesusecessseisaqqeessesaes $525,947 

6.57 P. M. yesterday. Fire in three-story and basement brick, 1903 to 1911 State 
street, owned by the Soldiers Home. Insurance: 
DEE esis trike cvcsnceses PER Scsscccssatcccsssceuees $3,000 
Fire Association, Philadelphia.... 3,000] Neptune........sessseeceeeneees 2,000 
London Assurance...........++-- 3,000 
American, Philadelphia.......... a Sn ee Re $20,000 
Pennsylvania Fire... ........... 3,000 
Loss small. First floor and basement occupied by L. Fish, furniture. Insurance: 
German-American............... PE NO Rieccseicrsccdoscucteves $2,000 
Phenix, Brooklyn...............- 2,000 —— 
Pe edaiictscpicetticccsseses DEES "HO oenicevdassnsvensosavecsd ,000 

Loss small. No loss to other occupants. Fire originated in basement from 
cause unknown. 





Governmental Life Insurance in Australia. 


THE government: insurance department of New Zealand is at present 
fifteen years old, and during this time it has managed to accumulate a 
reserve fund of about £1,000,000, The privileges of this institution 
are very important; it pays neither rent, noris it under any expenses 
for stamps, postage or telegrams. Beside this, it pays no taxes, 
while private institutions pay an annual tax of £150, and a periodical 
deposit of from £5000 to £20,000, commensurate with the increase of 
business. Under such favorable conditions it would not be a matter of 
surprise if in the competition between the private institutions with this 
government monopoly the former were forced against the wall. This 
reasonable conclusion is not by any means correct, however, and private 
life insurance is making very large strides forward. 

The governmental insurance is open to the objections that may be 
urged against all of a like nature: ‘‘ What is saved at the spigot is 
wasted at the bunghole.”” The superintendent receives for his services 
£2900, and the other officials are feed and salaried in the same ratio. 
The contest’ between these two forms of insurance is very keen. The 
agents of the government affair frequently take the doctors with them on 
their canvassing journeys, take the applications, examine the applicant 
at once, and, if found acceptable, collect the premiums, thereby giving 
the applicant: no time for reflection. Some time ago the government 
placed a steamer at the disposition of one of its agents. He held public 


lectures, at which nearly the entire population attended, and the result 
was a large number of applications. 


During the war against the Maori, 








made known that it would issue policies at customary rates, without 
charging war rates, which naturally was an unfair treatment of the 
private insurance concerns. The several policy stipulations are liberal 
to the highest degree. All policies, as soon as paid, are absolutely 
unassailable, excepting only deceit or suicide in the first year. Policy. 
holders may go whither they list and do what they like. Miners, sailors 
and preachers are taken at the same premiums, and only tavernkeepers 
have to pay an additional premium. The new business transacted jp 
Australia during 1884 is about £8,500,000. Of this stock companies re. 
ceived only £141,000, the government institution of New Zealand a 
little above £1,000,000, and the remainder, more than £7,000,000, was 
transacted by the mutual companies. The State institution has also tried 
its hand at industrial insurance, which became partially successful only 
after it took as pattern the well-known English Prudential Company, 





A Decision on Coinsurance. 


In the case of Chesbrough and Carlton vs. the Home Insurance Com. 
pany, the Supreme Court of Michigan recently rendered the following 
decision : 

In this case the defendant issued a policy to plaintiffs to the amount of 
$5000 upon their stock of lumber upon their docks at Au Sable in losco 
county. On the 16th of May, 1885, there was a loss by fire, to the 
amount of $6328. The total value of the lumber on hand was $37,148,23, 
Other policies were in existence to the amount of $14,000, which it is 
admitted were to be considered in dividing up the loss among the insur. 
ers. But it was claimed and admitted that the plaintiffs themselves were 
bound to carry a further amount of insurance which should also con. 
tribute, and the only question presented by the record is how much they 
should contribute. It depends upon a written clause in defendant's 
policy, which ran as follows : 

‘‘It is a part of the consideration of this policy, and the basis upon 
which the premium is fixed, that the assured shall maintain insurance on 
the property hereby insured by this policy, to the extent of four-fifths of 
the actual cash value thereof, and that, failing so to do, the assured shall 
be a coinsurer to the extent of such deficit, and in that event shall bear 
his, her or their proportion of any loss. It is, however, mutually under- 
stood and agreed, that in case the total insurance shall exceed four-fifths 
of the actual cash value of the property insured by this policy, the 
assured shall not recover from this company more than its fro rata share 
of the whole actual cash value of such property.” 

In the present case, four-fifths of the value of the lumber was $29,718.56, 
The combined policies, including defendant’s, amounted to $19,000, 
leaving a deficit in the sum agreed to be kept insured, of $10,718.56, 
‘She defendants insist that they are not concerned whether plaintiffs in- 
sured fully in other companies, or carried the insurance themselves, 
Plaintiffs claim, and the court below held, that defendant, to the extent 
of $5000, was bound to bear half of the deficit, so as to be a coinsurer 
with plaintiffs for half the amount not insured elsewhere. This would, 
in the present case, put the defendant practically on the same footing as 
if it had insured to the amount of $10,359.28, instead of $5000. The only 
basis for this argument is the use of the word ‘‘ coinsurers,” which, it is 
claimed, made defendant and plaintiff joint or equal insurers to the 
amount of any deficit which plaintiff saw fit to leave uninsured. This 
construction appears to us unnatural and unreasonable, It nullifies the 
whole effect of the plaintiffs’ agreement to keep up insurance to the 
amount of four-fifths and enables him, by violating that agreement, to 
throw one-half of the burden of his default on the defendant, which can 
have no means of protecting itself against plaintiffs’ misconduct. In the 
present case, if plaintiffs had neglected to procure nig additional insur- 
ance at all, defendant, on that theory, would have been compelled to 
stand insurer to the amount of over $17,000, and consequently been bound 
to pay nearly three-fifths of the entire loss. It seems to us the meaning 
of the clause in the policy is very clear, and holds plaintiffs bound either 
to procure from others, or — themselves, insurance to the extent, with 
defendant's policy, or four-fifths of the value of the insured property. 
The undertaking is positive and unequivocal that they shall keep the 
property insured to that extent, and that they shall themselves be treated 
as insurers for all that others do not insure. The word ‘* coinsurers 
means neither more nor less than fellow insurers, and is used to put 
plaintiffs on the same footing with other insurers who issue policies and 
contribute ratably in case of loss. It cannot mean that defendants are 
tobe made jointly responsible with plaintiffs for any default which 
plaintiffs see fitto make. All persons issuing policies on the same prop- 
erty are known as coinsurers, and they are never jointly liable, but their 
proportion of liability depends on the amount which each insures. The 
difference between what was actually insured and four-fifths of the value 
of the property covered, was the amount insured by plaintiffs, and for 
which they became, in the language of the policy, ‘‘coinsurers.” An ell 
on insurancé, section 26-88. If that word is at all ambiguous, the policy 
shows plainly what was intended. The judgment rendered below was 
excessive, for the reason that it made defendant bear more than its por- 
tion of the loss. The computation acted on below made defendant 
liable originally and without interest, for $1300. The proper sum was 
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$1,064.73, and interest on that to the date of the finding below is $24.23, 
making the proper sum due them $1,088.96. The judgment below was 
excessive to the amount of $240.61. 

The judgment below must be reversed for the excess over $1,088 .96 and 
affirmed as to the balance. Defendant will recover costs of this court. 





Expenses of British Life Companies. 
Tue Review of London, in its last issue, published a table showing the 
expenses of British life offices in 1885 in comparison with the tabulation 
of expense ratios of American life companies that appeared in THE SpEc- 
pATOR some weeks ago. From The Review's table we compile the fol- 
lowing expense ratios of British life offices for last year : 








tance when a flash of lightning ignited the gas in the atmosphere over the 
well; flames instantly communicated to the well itself, the result being 
that the gas in the lower regions was released and shot upwards with a 
terrific flame to a height of 200 feet or more. This occurred on Sunday 
of last week, and at last accounts the well is still burning, the burning 
column of gas mounting into the air and lighting up the surrounding 
country for miles. Another well was struck at the same time in another 
section of the oil regions and is still burning. This latter disaster is 
threatening adjacent property, and vigorous efforts are being made to ex- 
tinguish the flames. Fires occurring in the products of the oil regions, 
whether gas or oil, are extremely difficult to extinguish, and the amount 
of property lost in consequence of them is immense. 





Life Insurance in Dakota in 1885. 


THE following table shows the life business transacted in Dakota last 
year : 














Percent- 
Percentage 
of eon Eon of 
of Manage- 2 Co of = 
OMPANIE: ment to RITISH MPANIES, 
British C Se lie Pre agement 
mium In- -— ro 
= Income. 
% Lite % 
Equitable ....+0-+++se++eee0 5-73 Life Association of Scotland. 14.90 
Metropolitan.....+e++-++++++ 5.82 Edinburgh. ............-++- 14.93 
London Life Association.... 5.86 Scottish Provincial....... eve 14.97 
Clergy Mutual...-..----++++ 6.70 Standard ......----..seeees 15.30 
Friends Provident.....------ 7.80 DR ccccccccscsccevesese 15.40 
Briton Medical and General. 8.70 Provident ....cccccs coeocee 15.49 
Hand-in-Hand........------ 9.23 National of Ireland......... 15.71 
Liv. and Lon. and Globe.... 10.00 es Se ee o cecees 15.85 
Northern......ssse02 essere 10.00 orkshire ......+s++eess0eee 15.90 
Prudential (ordinary)....... 10.20 SARE ocnccsces casecssocces> 16.38 
Royal.......scccccocecescee 10.39 Farmers and General....... 16.66 
London Assurance......---- 10.46 English and Scottish Law.. 16.92 
Scottish Provident.......... To. SUN... cccccccecccccssccsce 17.57 
Legal and General.......... 10.75 Westminster and General... 17.83 
Scottish Widows Fund...... 10.96 eneral .....cccccccecccces 18,10 
Clerical Medical and General 11.10 Caledonia ........-+0++.... 18.87 
Universal ...cccsccccccccces 11.42 Provincial........ sessse--- 19.06 
BR vccscccssvcsccscocces 11.49 Scottish Imperial........... 19.83 
Commercial Union......... 11.50 Reliance........-- neneaned 20.62 
PEED ccvevesvvescoccece 11.78 Western Counties.......... 20.67 
Patriotic of Ireland......... 11.99 Midland Counties.......... 20.75 
Eddepescrecnseeseesesss 12.09 PGNIUR. sccrecwovncssesnses 21.10 
Equity and Law........---- 12.16 Equitable {United States).. 21.43 
Scottish Amicable .......... 12.17 Sovereign .....cccccccccece 21.43 
oO eee 12.18 Sceptre. ......+ssseeseeeeee 22.31 
National Provident ......... 12.40 British Empire............. 22.43 
eee eecce 12.46 Marine and General........ 23.30 
Royal Exchange .........++ 12.58 London and Lancashire... . 25.06 
United Kingdom Temp..... 12.63 New York.....-....+.-000-- 25.09 
North British and Mercantile 12.75 British Equitable...... cece 25.87 
See 12.81 Whittington............0..- 26.30 
National Life..... pebpeenaes 12.82 Gresham ...... pabedenesead 26.70 
Scottish Equitable.......... 12.91 BGIOE vn ccncccccescosses 28.74 
ener RC ee 13.27 Scottish Life............... 28.90 
Scottish Union and National! 13.32 Victoria... ....00cccccecccce 49 
GUATGIAB..cccccccsccccccees 13.34 Prudential (Industrial)... ... 38.74 
PMc tceccoceseeses 13.36 British Legal (Industrial)... 42.03 
United Kent .......ccccccee 13.64 Scottish Temperance....... 42.05 
ERMENG. cccccccoscccees 13.68 Scottish Metropolitan....... 42.85 
sors ees ccccesescccccce 14.13 British Workmans (Indst.).. 50.96 
West of England.........+++ 14.16 Pearl (Industrial)..........- 53-67 
City of Glasgow............ 14.27 Blue Ribbon........-...... 54.68 
Church of England......... 14.32 Lon., Edinburgh and Glas. . 55-10 
Crown posses peeercecees osee 14.32 United Kingdom (Indst.)... 56.01 
Norwich Union............. 14.32 Wesleyan and Gen'l (Indst.) 57-31 
PP ocacccecescccescens 14.37 Refuge (Industrial)......... 57-51 
Provident Clerks ........... 14.41 Briton Life (limited)........ 57: 
_ _ . 2a: 14.59 Lon. and Manchester(Indst.) 58.38 

















Perils of Natural Gas. 
THE burning of natural gas wells in Pennsylvania are sights as thrilling 
to the beholder as they are dangerous to adjacent property. Recently 
one of these wells took fire, and a volume of flames shot up into the air 
for several hundred feet, with a velocity that was something beyond com- 
prehension. This well burned for a long time, in spite of all efforts to shut 
off the flame. It was finally done by means of a huge extinguisher, which 
was advanced slowly to the mouth of the well and then raised vertically, 
thus shutting off the air and smothering the flame. A few days since one 
of these wells was set on fire in a very curious manner. The workmen 
had drilled down until gas in small quantities was found to arise through 
the boring. A sudden storm came up, the atmosphere became thick and 
Prevented the gas from rising freely. The workmen anticipated trouble 
and hastily departed from the well. They had scarcely got to a safe dis- 


























Companigs. = my Premiums.| Losses. 

Bay State Beneficiary Association...........- , oss sees 
Citizens Mutual............. evvcveeseveccoue _— $arr $200 
Equitable Life, New York....--....eseseeeee ,000 18,275 4.420 
Equitable Life, Des Moines........ eccccccces 180 1,569 sae 
Hartford Life and Annuity .........-.......- 1,845,000 9 2,000 
Muscatine Mutual Benefit Association........} 1,640, oe 0099 
Mutual Life, N. Y..........00. eseovesee¥ 88, 3,069 sass 
Mutual Reserve Fund, New York...... vovece 000 2, 5,000 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark............+++. 5,000 41 deve 
New England Mutual Life.............ce000|  seesee 331 eee 
New York Life............ sareweoeeserses one 86,680 5,074 8,000 
Northwestern Mutual Life........... peeneets 517,250 30, 8,800 
Provident Savings Life, New York......... o% 9,000 Ee eons 
Single Men's Endowment Association........| se eeee 119g 1,395 
Travelers, Hartford...........s.++008 cevccee 611,000 7.549 1,415 
Union Mutual Life, Maine..............+-.- 4446 3,596 2,059 
Washington Life, New York.......... eoceece 41,219 3.726 eevee 
Western Mutual Benefit Association......... 39,000 148 eee 
iv iivccvivinses Minitiaaininnatiol ves+| $5,854,046 | $87,996 | $33,289 





MERE MENTION. 


—Adolph Loeb, a successful local agent at Chicago, has gone to 
Europe for a few months. 

—The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Fire Underwriters Union 
occurs on Monday, June 14. 

—The Patrons of Industry in New Hampshire propose to organize a 
fire insurance company of their own, to be run on the mutual principle, 
with a guarantee fund. 

—Wm. S. Goodell of Pittston, Pa., who has had experience in insur- 
ance adjusting and supervising, is desirous of obtaining a position with 
some insurance company. 

—According to the report of the fire department of the city of Berlin, 
there were for the year ending December 31, 1885, 675 fire losses, for 
which 719,792 marks were paid. 

—Byron D. West, of the firm of Geo, M. Harvey & Co., insurance 
agents at Chicago, has brought suit against his partner, Geo, M. Harvey, 
for a dissolution, an accounting and a receiver. 

—We have received a copy of the report of James W. Thomas, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State of Tennessee, for 1885, the most com- 
prehensive report ever issued by that insurance department. 

—The question of organizing a volunteer fire brigade was lately de- 
bated in a meeting of aldermen of a little German town and finally voted 
down with unanimity, ‘‘ because this action might open a door for the 
devil to slip in.” 

—The Underwriters Association of the South has not held an annual 
meeting since the meeting in May, 1884, at Louisville, Ky. It has not 


‘been determined as to when the next meeting of this association will be 
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held, if at all, for the reason that the Southeastern Tariff Association has 
really done away with the necessity of the old Underwriters Association 
of the South. 


—A monument is to be erected by New Orleans, at a cost of $10,000, 
to the memory of the dead members of her fire department. Thirty of 
them lost their lives while in the performance of their duty as firemen. 


—The New York Life, which recently obtained permission to transact 
business in Russia, has deposited 500,000 rubles in the Imperial bank at 
St. Petersburg. The government’s concession can be canceled at any 
time, without specifying a reason. 


—The only bill passed by the Maryland legislature during the late ses- 
sion and was signed by the Governor, was a measure reducing the re- 
serve for marine risks of one year or more, or covering several voyages, 
to sixty per cent of the premium. 


—Chicago is to have a new accident company called the North Ameri- 
can Accident Association, without capital stock. The incorporators are 
Edmund Andrews, Chas. W. Jones, Clark T. Northrup, Franklin T. 
Simons and William G. Farrar. 


—No manufacturing establishment should omit the old-fashioned 
water pail for fire purposes. Everybody knows what they are; any de- 
gree of intelligence handles them, and they probably extinguish more 
fires than all other means combined. 


—Bridgeport, Conn., is to have a new water supply, to be drawn from 
Mill river. The main reservoir will be five and one-quarter miles from 
the city, will cover seventy acres and will store 245,000,000 gallons, The 
dam will be of masonry forty feet high, 


—Thomas Peters, the late Secretary of the Southeastern Tariff Associa- 
tion, has been identified with insurance interests for twenty years, and it 
is probable that he will enter the service of some company now that his 
connection with the Southeastern Tariff Association has ceased, 


—German live stock insurance companies are meeting with mediocre 
results. The editor of an agricultural paper scolds his readers for this, 
and says that the Rhenish provinces alone possesses stock valued at 
270,000,000 marks, of which only about eight per cent are insured. 


—The Underwriters Association of New York State holds its annual 
meeting in New York city on June 8, concurrently with the meeting of 
the New York State Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents. 
O. W. Palmer is president and W. J. Fredrick secretary of this or- 
ganization. 


—L’Agent d’Assurances arraigns the New York Life before the moral 
bar of justice, and challenges it to answer a string of questions more 
numerous than those propounded by a Tombs lawyer. It winds up its 
peroration with, ‘‘What is the American company going to respond to 
these allegations ?” 


—In the legislature of Saxony, a legislator expressed himself as being 
in favor of governmental fire insurance, but the Minister of State said he 
hoped never to see such in Saxony. This same view was also expressed 
on the 19th of November by the Minister of the State of Bavaria, in a de- 
bate on this question. 


—L’Agent d’Assurances recently contained a cartoon in which Dame 
1885, balancing herself on a crutch, stands on the brink of an open grave 
in the graveyard of insurance companies, while four hearses, bearing the 
last sad remains of La Continentale, La Republique, Le Soleil Gréle, and 
Le Progress National, are drawing nigh. 


—Fire will for a long time lurk in a bale of cotton, A quantity of this 
staple was consumed in Bremerhaven, and several bales were saved and 
stored in another place, when two weeks later a bright flame issued from 
one of them and the cotton was observed to be on fire. Happily they 
were still under the care of the fire police stationed there. 


—At Erie, Pa., May 25, the watchman’s lamp exploded in the Eclipse 
Oil Works, a branch of the Standard. Flames covered the premises at 
once and drove the watchman away from the fire alarm. The works cover 
a square and the tanks were exploded, throwing the oil in all directions. 
The oil works are valued at from $75,000 to $100,000. The fire depart- 
ment was only able to prevent the flames from spreading, but could not 











save the works. It must have been extreme recklessness that filled a 
watchman’s lamp with explosive oil. They would hardly do that in ap 
iron foundry, but in oil works and powder mills that seems to be the 
proper thing to do. 

—Several telephone wires got accidentally mixed up with electric 
light conduits at Gothenberg. The telephone wires at the main station 
immediately afterward melted, the woodwork in their vicinity began tg 
burn, the electro-magnets became red hot, and the whole room was soon 
enveloped in a dense smoke, until finally the electric light was cut off. 


—German authorities have issued directions to their district supervisors 
to instruct the police to inspect the kerosene in the hands of wholesale 
dealers twice a year; that offered for sale at retail stores once in two 
years, and to use Abel’s petroleum tester in case the retailer cannot cred. 
ibly prove that he has made, or caused to be made, proper examinations, 


—The next semi-annual meeting of the Iowa Union of Underwriters 
will be held at Spirit Lake, Ia., at the Hotel Orleans, on August 25, 
Secretary H. C. Alverson has given us a very cordial invitation to attend, 
putting forth the additional temptation that ‘‘the fishing is good and the 
air is great” in that vicinity. Weextend thanks to Mr. Alverson for the 
courtesy. 

—A case of spontaneous combustion from storing clover, while yet in 
a too damp.condition, in a hay-loft, is reported. The farmer, making the 
evening visit through his several farm buildings, to assure himself that 
everything was in good order for the night, discovered the glimmer of the 
fire. Heat once sounded the alarm, and it took two fire companies two 
days to subdue the fire. 


—lIn the case of John B. F. Davis of Harrodsburg, Ky., against a life 
insurance company, the Circuit Court jury has decided in favor of the 
plaintiff. Davis was insane and was found dead in his stable. It was 
regarded as a suicide, and his discharged pistol was found at his side, 
Tne jury held that Davis was insane and could not know that the shot 
would be fatal, and therefore was accidental, and gave a verdict for the 
full amount of his insurance, $10,000, with interest. 


—On Decoration Day, the President and his Cabinet, and General 
Logan and a large number of distinguished guests, were entertained by 
Joseph F. Knapp, president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com. 
pany. The Grand Army of the Republic, the militia and other bodies 
comprising the procession passed by the house, saluting the distinguished 
party. It was an enjoyable occasion, Mr. and Mrs. Knapp dispensing 
their generous hospitality with bountiful hands and a kit.dly welcome that 
made it all the more appreciated. 


—L. G. Fouse, president of the Fidelity Mutual Life Association of 
Philadelphia, has published a treatise on the plan of assessment insur- 
ance as pursued by his company, and devotes some space also to the gen- 
eral system of assessment insurance, its origin, history and magnitude, 
The publication is called Fouse’s Life Insurance Manual, and is summat- 
ized as treating of the indemnity reserve system, the duties and qualifica- 
tions of agents and the science and principles of life insurance. Mr. 
Fouse is an actuary of the new school and is a thorough life insurance 
student. 

—A German exchange reprints an old ordinance, dated 1742, in which 
the reigning prince of a small dukedom, “by the grace of God,” com- 
mands his dozen of inhabitants to preserve the wooden plates from which 
meals had already been eaten, to mark them with certain cabalistic signs 
and figures (according to specimen furnished) on the Friday of a waning 
moon, and, when a fire should break out in the community, to assuage 
the flame by throwing in the plates, while repeating the formula, ‘In the 
name of God.” Should the flame nevertheless continue to burn, the ap- 
plication of wooden plates is to be repeated. But the talisman proved 
inefficient. 

—The official mortality statistics for the decade of 1870-1880 of Great 
Britain and Wales has recently been issued, and as compared to the pre- 
vious decade it is more favorable, the average rate of mortality having 
decreased to 21.27 per 1000. This favorable increase, however, more pet- 
tains to the infant age, while the adult age—men of from thirty-five years 
and women of from forty-five years upward—shows a greater mortality 
than formerly. The compiler of these statistics finds the increase of the 
infants’ age to be due to better hygienic conditions, by which weakly 
children, which formerly died, are kept alive ; and the greater increase of 
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the mortality of adults to the greater ‘‘ struggle for existence,” whereby 
more will fall a prey. As regards the longevity of the different avocations, 
the longest lived are theologians, without difference of creed ; next come 
gardeners, farmers, agricultural laborers, schoolmasters, grocers, coal- 
yard men, ship carpenters and coal miners, while doctors stand rather 
low. Much below all, however, are dealers in or manipulators of alco- 
holic beverages, peddlers, street vendors, waiters, workmen engaged in 
working zinc, lead, colors, and dust-creating avocations. It is singular 
that butchers stand very low, and many die of consumption. 


—A few days since a fire occurred in the Harrison Chemical Works at 
Gray’s Ferry, near Phladelphia, resulting in a loss of some $75,000, The 
firemen from Philadelphia were early at the scene, but were obstructed in 
their work from the fact that the fire released a large volume of chemicals 
in the building, which, flowing down the gutters of the street, saturated 
the hose and destroyed it completely. Ina very few moments the chem- 
icals ate holes through the hose, thus stopping the flow of water and de- 
stroying the hose entirely. As the adjacent buildings were also stored 
with yarious chemicals, the firemen worked in peril of their lives the en- 
tire time. 

—The recent change in the management of the Guardian Fire of New 
York, whereby W. K. Paye, secretary, becomes president in place of 
W. C. Thompson, deceased, and J. C. Stevens becomes secretary, is 
looked upon favorably by those interested in that company, which has 
long been known asa sleepy organization, whose enterprise has worked in 
the wrong way usually. While Mr. Paye has virtually had charge of the 
business of the company for some time, he has nevertheless been kept 
under restrictions in his plans. Now that he has assumed the presi- 
dency, and is presumed to have full power to act, it is anticipated that 
the company will enter upon a more prosperous career than it has here- 
tofore enjoyed. But such a transition rests entirely with Mr. Paye. 


—C. C. Fleming, having been elected secretarv of the Southeastern 
Tariff Association, has resigned his position with the New York Under- 
writers Agency, in whose employ he has been for the past thirteen years. 
A complimentary dinner was last week tendered Mr. Fleming by a num- 
ber of his well-wishers in the office of the New York Underwriters Agency 
in New York city. Insurance friends were present from the South and 
New England, and the occasion was a most enjoyable one, both from an 
epicurean and social point of view. Mr. Fleming’s friends in New York, 
while expressing much regret at his severance of business ties of long 
standing, united in wishing him continued success in the new position for 
which his ability and experience so well befit him. 


—The fire commissioners of the city of Erie, N. Y., have published 
their second annual report for 1885 in pamphlet form. Some of the inter- 
esting facts contained therein are as follows: The total loss by fire dur- 
ing the entire year was $28,096, on which there was an insurance of 
$207,600, The fire department consists of two steamers, six hose com- 
panies and one Hayes hook and ladder truck, which is furnished 
with two small Babcock fire extinguishers, all under the working man- 
agement of three department officers and forty-five men, of which grand 
total of forty-eight, thirteen are uniformed and paid monthly, and thirty- 
five are minute men and paid quarterly, except two stokers who are paid 
monthly. The expenditures of the department amounted to $16,754. 
The fire alarm system is said not to be in very good condition. 


—According to a Chicago paper, the electric wires are going under 
ground there at a rapid rate, considering that most of the work of taking 
them down can only be done on Sunday, when there is little traffic in the 
business part of the city. Dearborn street was cleared on both sides from 
Madison street to the river, a distance of 2000 feet, a few days ago. All 
the poles have been taken down in Wabash avenue from Monroe street 
to the river, 2500 feet ; on the west side of Clark street, from the bridge 
to Madison street, 2000 feet ; on the south side of Water street, 4000 feet, 
and on Michigan avenue as far as Lake street, 1400 feet. The west side 
of Market street has been cleared from Van Buren street to the river, a 
distance of 4000 feet, and many preparations are being made to clear 
Randolph and other streets. City Electrician Barrett expects to see all 
the wires north of Van Buren street removed within three months, and all 
north of Twelfth street before the season is over. The district north of 
Twelfth street is about one and one-third miles long and three-fifths of a 
mile wide, and includes the-business centre of Chicago. The work of 
burying the wires is also being carried on on the West Side, The tele- 





phone company has taker down its wires on Lake street, Michigan av- 
enue and Fifth avenue, and is busily engaged in placing the wires in its 
own conduits. The conduit company strings the wires for electric light- 
ing and private wires and tickers, but the large telegraph and telephone 
companies are putting in their own conduits, 


—The lumber districts of the West furnish many exceedingly destruct- 
ive fires. A fire in a lumber yard is extremely difficult to extinguish, 
owing to the manner in which the lumber is piled, each layer forming a 
roof that sheds the water poured on it and prevents it from reaching the 
seat of combustion. At Wausau, Wis., May 24, the most destructive fire 
that has ever visited that place broke out in an idle mill owned by B. G. 
Plumer, in the southwestern part of the city. The wind was blowing a 
gale, and the fire soon formed a junction with the lumber in Plumer’s 
yard and swept south and west, driving directly to the Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company's mill and lumber. The fire spread to the Lake Shore 
and Western Railroad depot property and destroyed the round house, 
water tank, freight house and several small buildings. The losses, as 
nearly as can be estimated, were about $250,000. 


—The latest advices from the Sandwich Islands give accounts of the 
most destructive fire occurring at Honolulu that ever visited that country. 
It occurred April 18, and started in a cookhouse in the Chinese quarter, 
where a Chinaman in starting a fire in a stove carelessly set fire to the 
walls of the building. The fire soon got beyond the control of the ineffi- 
cient fire department, and all efforts were then directed toward staying 
its progress by blowing up buildings. It was not until eight entire squares, 
covering sixty acres of the most thickly populated portion of the Chinese 
quarter, had been burned over, that the fire’s advance was stayed. About 
8000 persons, mostly Chinese, were lefthomeless. The,loss was estimated 
at $1,500,000. The insurance was $230,000. Only two lives were lost— 
a native woman and an unknown person. The king visited the scene 
of the conflagration and personally assisted the firemen. 


—The following story is related by The Weekly Statement : ‘‘ Amos 
Davis of Fall River, Mass., bought a house for $4000. Paid $2000 down, 
and mortgaged it for $2000, With prudent forethought he insured his 
life for the amount of the mortgage, saying to his wife: ‘If I live I can 
pay the mortgage and the premium. If I die uninsured the place might 
not bring more than the amount of the mortgage under foreclosure, in 
which case you would lose all. But, if insured, the money you receive 
from the company will pay the debt and leave you our house clear.’ Mr. 
Davis after completing the insurance took the schooner Fannie Moss on 
a trip South; she landed at Baltimore, and left there for Bull River, 
S. C., for a load of corn, and was never heard of afterwards. The com- 
pany took the circumstantial evidence as proof of death, and paid the 
claim. The widow and children now occupy the pleasant home free of 
debt, and freely recommend those who have mortgages on their places 
to go and do likewise.” 


—There is a nursery rhyme that we remember used to be quoted by 
children when one of their playmates made a foolish supposition: ‘‘ Sup- 
pose your nose was between your toes, how could you smell a sweet rose ?* 
And this sentiment was recalled to mind the other day when we read the 
following in a Massachusetts paper: ‘‘ Life insurance agents have hardly 
taken into account what would be the consequence if all their policies 
should be passed in in consequence of the death of the insured. They 
would have to pay $2,000,000,000, which would be apt to wind up the 
business. Surely the life insurance business is a very critical one when 
reckoned from this standpoint.” The Weekly Statement replied to this : 
“Yes; but if everybody died in unison this way, don’t you see, there 
would be nobody left to collect the claims, nor, for that matter, to pay them 
out, and possibly the adamantine editor might find himself the only one 
left on earth to enjoy the assets.” 


—A determined fight is being waged betwern the local boards of un. 
derwriters of Galena and Springfield, Ill., and the municipal authorities on 
account of a positive refusal of the former to pay the two per cent license 
fee levied against the companies by a recent ordinance of the city for the 
benefit of the fire department, the refusal being based upon a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. It is claimed on the part of the cities that 
this decision does not affect the law upon which the late ordinances were 
passed. Suits will be institued at once for the recovery of the fee, and 
the arrest and fine of all agents refusing to comply with the ordinance will 
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follow. An open letter published by E. S. Walker, president of the 
Springfield Underwriters Union, on the two per cent tax question, con” 
cludes as follows: ‘‘ The suggestion that the action of the fire insurance 
companies in declining to pay the two per cent tax is ‘selfish ' for the reason 
that the money to be collected is to be applied for the benefit of the fire 
department needs no reply. Like all other employees of the city, the 
members of that department are paid for their services, and like the 
places filled by Republican postmasters, there are plenty of men ready to 
fill their places should a vacancy occur.” 


—Engine Company No. 1 of Paterson, tested a new automatic nozzle 
invented by Mr. Gillespie. The increased pressure of water opens or ex- 
pands the nozzle to accommodate the discharge. The nozzle expands from 
seven-eighths of an inch to one and one-half inch. Inside of the nozzle isa 
rubber cone with the apex towards the opening. There is a small opening 
at the apex of the cone which, of course, gets larger the more pressure is put 
on. By means of the new nozzle a small stream can be thrown almost as far, 
with very little pressure, asa larger one can by greatly increased pressure 
from the engine. The elasticity of the rubber cone accommodates itself 
to the amount of pressure that is put on the stream. With a heavy pres- 
sure an immense volume of water can be thrown through the new nozzle. 
Those firemen who saw the nozzle work seem to think that itis a big 
thing. The inventor had the nozzle patented two years ago, but did not 
make any attempt to have it adopted. If the device can be arranged so 
that it can be applied to the shut-off nozzle, it will without doubt be pretty 
generally adopted. 


—The annual report of the prudential committee of the North Adam fire 
district for the year ending May 3, 1886, has been published. The fire ap- 
paratus consists of three good hose carriages, two light ones and one;heavy 
carriage ; one hook and ladder truck and one old hose cart located in 


.Houghtenville with 300 feet of hose onit. There is 2700 feet of good 


rubber-lined hose in the department and about 300 feet that needs re- 
pairing. With that hose repaired there would be 3000 feet of serviceable 
hose. Each hose company is equipped with a shut-off nozzle on their 
service pipe. The total expenditures of the department amounted to 
$55,000. In the report of Chief Engineer H. B. Harvie, he sets forth the 
theory that many of the fires that occured when the volunteer department 
existed were of incendiary origin, as there was rivalry between the com- 
panies, while in the present companies the only rivalry that exists among 
the members is to work in harmony. He lays stress upon the prompt- 
ness and effectiveness of the present department for such a compara- 
tively small body. 


—J. G. Batterson, president of the Travelers Insurance Company and 
also president of the New England Granite Works, has evolved a plan 
whereby he hopes to solve labor difficulties at his granite works. The 
Evening Post says that Mr. Batterson has established a satisfactory 
relationship between capital and labor at his quarry in Westerly, R. I. 
The arrangement is that on all orders executed both capital and labor 
shall share in the net profits in proportion to the amounts or values con- 
tributed by each. Out of the gross receipts or from the capital employed 
are first drawn the wages of the men employed as journeymen, at the rates 
matually agreed upon ; then all other expenses of conducting the busi- 
ness, including superintendence, clerk hire, taxes, insurance and legal 
interest on the capital employed. The balance is treated as the net profits, 
from which a dividend is declared and paid ; this dividend is divided into 
three parts, one of which is paid as a dividend to labor, one as a dividend 
to capital, and the third reserved as a guarantee fund, to which is charged 
all losses from bad debts. The labor dividend is made and paid before 
any dividend is paid to capital. 


—The urchins in the Sixth ward of this city had a high old time one 
Saturday afternoon recently. The children generally manage to get in 
their work on Saturday afternoons, but it is not always that they can have 
so much fun as they did on the one in question. The occasion was an 
experiment with a patented fire extinguisher. This machine is a chemical 
force-pump four feet high, mounted on wheels, and requires the services 
of three men—two to pump, and one to direct the nozzle. A large pile 
of lumber was donated for the experiment, and the Crown Chemical Com- 
pany, the name of the new company, was to demonstrate the benefits of 
their new machine. The lumber was piled in the centre of the prairie, 
and, in theatrical language, the curtain rose at half-past three o’clock, and 
proceedings began at once. Three of the so-called extinguishers were 








led forth, and the crowd closed in on all sides. A man might now be 
seen, in the language of G. P. R. James, ascending the pile of lumber, 
and he proceeded forthwith to anoint it with kerosene oil, and not satis. 
fied simply with anointing it, he let a gallon or two loose in the centre of 
the pile. And now the urchins cheer and jump and shout in wildeg 
glee as the torch is applied and the flames begin to make progress, Ata 
given signal the extinguishers were brought into action, but in a very few 
minutes it was found that little or no impression was made on the bum. 
ing pile, and it was found necessary to summon the Hinman street fire 
engine to the rescue. Chicago water, although deemed by many not very 
good to drink, if properly applied will soon get a fire under, and it was so 
in this case. Before, however, it was completely submerged the firemen 
withdrew, and the urchins engaged themselves to the full in fighting for 
the remnants of the fire. It was great fun, and although the extinguish. 
ers were not a success, it was extremely doubtful if anything could have 
added more to the hilarity of the occasion than did their failure.—7}, 
Argus, Chicago, 


—The Mutual Fire of New York being a heavy writer is also a heavy 
loser by fire more than occasionally. Apropos of this remark, the follow. 
ing paragraph is quoted from a daily paper: ‘‘ The Mutual Fire Insur. 
ance Company of New York city will be the chief if not the only loser by 
the destructive fire which almost consumed the Harrison Chemical Works 
at Gray’s Ferry, near Philadelphia, on Monday morning. The latest bul- 
letin of the loss places it at $75,000. The risk taken by the Mutual Com. 
pany is called in insurance terms a ‘ blanket risk,’ meaning that the pol- 
icy covers everything—building, stock and all. As a general thing 
insurance companies avoid taking such risks. They rarely give a sole 
policy of any kind, preferring to divide up a risk rather than take the 
chance of being the only and a heavy loser. The Mutual Company isnot 
a member of the New York Tariff Association, and about two years ago 
when the Harrison Works were looking about for insurance, it offered to 
give a $40,000 blanket policy at 25 per cent less premium than the figure 
named by the Tariff Association. The loss will be complete, though it 
may have reinsured the risk in other companies.” 


—The report presented to the shareholders of the Queen Insurance 
Company for 1885, must be very gratifying to all concerned. Compared 
with the preceding year, the fire account is specially encouraging ; not 
only has the premium income been increased by upwards of £20,000, 
but this improvement has been secured concurrently with a reduction in 
the amount of losses of £13,673. The net premiums were £ 586,061, the 
losses amounted to £375,253 or 64.03 per cent, commission to £90,547 
or 15.4 per cent, and expenses to £87,197 or 14.9 per cent, leaving a 
margin of profit of 5.7 per cent. The result of the year’s trading thus 
shows a clear surplus from the fire department of £33,136, while the fire 
fund has been increased by £7000, the proportion of interest appertain- 
ing thereto. The amount at credit of profit and loss account at the 
commencement of the year was £42,267, which, added to the fire profits, 
already mentioned, and to the interest receipts amounting to £15,388, 
provided an available balance of £89,851. After payment of the usual 
dividend of ten per cent, there will remain £71,847, which the directors 
have wisely decided to carry forward.— 7he Finance Chronicle. 


—The report of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany to the general meeting of proprietors held April 19, sets forth that 
the fire premium income for the year 1885 amounted to 41,252,385, and 
the claims to £700,750. The account, after providing for expenses, 
shows, without the addition of interest, a surplus of £169,353. In the 
life department the new assurances were £440,456, producing new an- 
nual premiums of £15,501, the net total premium income being £227,133. 
The reserve fund for the life and annuity engagements, being increased 
by £47,961, shows a total of £3,698,612. With the addition of the fire 


profits of the year, and deducting all payments thereout, the profit and_ 


loss account leaves a balance of £666,331. Of this amount, .£350,000 
has been carried to the general reserve and fire reinsurance funds, which 
now amount together to £1,850,000, viz.: £1,300,000 general reserve, 
and £550,000 fire reinsurance fund. Out of the remaining balance at 
profit and loss of £316,000, the directors propose to pay on account of 
the fire department a dividend of 12s., together with a bonus of 8s. per 
share, and out of the life profits a bonus of 3s. per share, making in all 
23s. per share. 
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